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WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL. 

William Wells Newell died at Wayland, Massachusetts, on 
January 21, 1907. The funeral service was held in the Wayland 
Unitarian Church on January 24, which was his sixty-eighth birth- 
day. His last illness was very brief, and he was busily occupied with 
his literary studies until within a few days of his death. 

Mr. Newell was the son of the Rev. William Newell, minister of 
the First Parish Church in Cambridge, and of Frances Boott (Wells) 
Newell. He was born in Cambridge in 1839, ar} d lived there through- 
out almost the whole of his life. He was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1859 and from the Harvard Divinity School in 1863. 
Then he was settled for a while as minister in Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania. But after a short period of service he gave up the ministry 
and turned to the pursuit of literature and scholarship. For a time 
he followed the profession of teaching, and from 1868 till 1870 was a 
tutor in Philosophy at Harvard. During the greater part of his life, 
however, he held no academic position, but belonged to the body of 
private scholars which has never been numerous in the United States. 
The range of his interests was wide and his writings were correspond- 
ingly various ; and he possessed an uncommonly graceful style in 
both prose and verse. Of his contributions to general literature, his 
translations from Chretien de Troyes (" King Arthur and the Table 
Round," Boston, 1897) are probably the best known. Besides these 
he published, in 1881, a metrical translation of the "OEdipus Tyran- 
nus," and in 1900 a translation, also in verse, of "Sonnets and Mad- 
rigals of Michelangelo Buonarroti." A little volume of original poems, 
written at various times and privately printed in 1904, in a small 
edition under the title " Words for Music," gives happy expression to 
his finely sensitive nature. 

Mr. Newell's interests began early to be concentrated upon folk-lore 
in its various branches. In 1883 he published an admirable volume on 
the "Games and Songs of American Children." In 1888 he took a 
leading part in the organization of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
of which he was the Permanent Secretary until 1907. During the 
same years he was the editor of the Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, and from 1894 till 1906 of the "Memoirs" of the Society. 
To him more than to any one else has been due the promotion of the 
study of folk-lore in America, and few American scholars have had 
as extensive a knowledge of the subject. In his editorial supervision 
of the Journal he gave generous advice and assistance to contrib- 
utors, and he wrote for it also numerous interesting articles of his 
own. He brought to his work a wide acquaintance with European 
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languages and literatures, and the kind of eager intellectual curiosity 
which alone stimulates accumulative scholarship on any large scale. 
But he never became a mere antiquarian, a simple collector of the 
curiosities of literature and custom. Just as he did not allow himself 
to be lost in the by-paths of popular literature, but remained to the 
end of his life the student and interpreter of some of the greater 
writers of the best periods, so he always sought to study the facts of 
folk-lore in their bearings on the history of literature, religion, and 
civilized institutions. Thus in his last years he devoted much time to 
the investigation of the origin and growth of the romances of King 
Arthur and the Holy Grail. His general theory on this subject was 
set forth in the introduction to his translations from Chretien and 
elaborated in later articles in the Journal of American Folk-Lore 
and in the " Publications of the Modern Language Association." Its 
main contention, which goes far in denying to the Celts any essential 
part in a literary cycle that purports to have originated with them, 
seems unlikely to gain acceptance. But Mr. NewelFs statement of 
the case was profitable and his investigation of some topics minute 
and thorough ; and in the course of his argument he contributed 
suggestions of importance to the bewildering discussion which bids 
fair to continue long concerning the " Matter of Britain." 

K N. Robinson. 
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